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ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS OF FRENCH EDUCATION. 

cloistered life of the E cole Normale has been the worst possible 
preparation for a life which requires no little discretion and 


self-reliance. 

e point ; our pupil-teacher system certainly has. 
ut at least it gives students a chance of overcoming 
some of the most flagrant faults in teaching before they spoil 
many children. In France, students go straight from school 
" ’ XT m train thp miserablv inadeouatp 


One more j««m , r~r 

its faults, hut at least it gives students a chance of overcoming 
le most flagrant faults in teaching before they spoil 

1 ~ ^ ~ I ■> L n ^ \ , ] 


many cnucircn. xn ~ 0 „ — 

to the Ecole Normale, where they gain the miserably inadequate 
experience of the practising school, and are then turned out' 
as teachers, often with a whole village school to direct. No' 
wonder the results are sometimes disastrous ! 

Some teachers for the secondary schools are trained in an 
Ecole Normale Superieure, but many of the professeurs are 
men of high University distinction without special training 
in teaching. It is noticeable that all posts, even up to the 
Directorate of an Ecole Normale, are awarded by competitive 
examination. This is no doubt admirable where lower posts 
are concerned ; but surely in the principal of a college, other 
quaht.es are necessary than those which shine in examinations 
< d now to sum up. We have seen that French education 

rtLr;„!r, fauits - the board "* -h„o. 

" <ind but a P° or Preparation for life the lack of 

physiq^Tecut ° n the French 

btate tend to repress the individualitv oT ™ mUtably by the ' 
spite of these defects France ran + 1 t? Die pupils ; yet in 

lessons. Th e higher primarv e ^ ch En & land s °me important 
for the teaching profession a^ UC<ltl ° n and tlle training 
ability to pass the ZS f t0 a11 with sufficient 

head the ( " 0t t0 those 

the duties and privileges oTc^t!^ SCh ° 01 cMdre " ™ taught 
"'V take an intelligS L T S ° in after they 
Flench believe t h at the best " natlonaI affairs; lastly the 
.“"sue is to speak it well and '° honour ‘heir mother 

" S beco ™e as a nation the most ef '’ " S hterature . and have 

most elegant stylists in the world. 


THh RELATIONS BETWEEN THE HOME 
AND THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 

By T. E. Cattell, Esq. 

I. The preparation of a on nor nn o i 

subject at the present time is not altogeth^ari eLy mtW 

world. Whilst on the^e Ind £££ 

t.on of schools are m many cases at present changing hands- 
a process which must be regarded as only the type and 
earnest of a very wide absorption of the controlling bodies 
o our schools by a national central authority which will 
work through local committees, or in other words a kind 
of nationalisation of schools— on the other hand the very 
essence and nature of what constitutes education itself is 
everywhere a fruitful subject of discussion, and on no other 
question is there, at the present time, much greater diversity 
of opinion, not only amongst many of the new local magnates 
*n the educational world, at which no one can be surprised, 
but even among experienced educationists themselves. 

“ The object and aims of education,” says one school, well 
represented by Compayre, “are to aid Nature in the develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual and moral faculties of man; 
the cultivation of his intellect as well as the imparting to 
him of positive knowledge ; and the formation of his heart 
and will.” Your own Union adds to these quite rightly, the 
care and nurture of his spirit. 

Another school takes Matthew Arnold’s famous definition 
of education as “an atmosphere, a discipline, a life ” for the 
basis of its views. I need hardly remind you that the 
founder of this Union — Miss Charlotte M. Mason, a lady 
whom all interested in real education must admire and 
respect as one of the most inspiring and broad-minded of 
file educational reformers of the day — is one of the great 
leaders of this school. The term “ education a leading or 
drawing - out, as it literally means — appears to her very 
inadequate ; “ training,” too, is an almost synonymous word ; 
the homely Saxon phrase “ bringing-up is nearer I he truth . 


* Lecture given to 


the Ipswich Branch of the P.N.E.U. 
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the relations between the home 


but nothing less than Arnold’s full definition, rightly inter- 
preted, will satisfy her. 

Well I say, in these times of change and discussion, when 
we are’ modifying our system of government without and 
reviewing our fundamental principles within— when we may 
almost be said to be passing through a second Renascence, of 
a very different character to the first— one feels it to be 
no easy matter to write a paper on an educational subject 
which shall steer clear of difficult and disputed questions, 
and yet which shall be both interesting and instructive. 

Fortunately, however, my subject, “ The Relationship 
between the Home and the School Authorities,” can be 
treated in a broad way with reference to general principles 
only, and I shall, therefore, be able to avoid to a great extent 
statements and considerations which belong to what may be 
called the argumentative field at the present time. 

Now I will first clear the ground somewhat by laying down 
that the term “ authority ” in this paper means “ educational 


umnuruy. or autnority irom a pure!}/ educational point of 
view, and the term “ school ” must be generally understood 

to mean a public or at any rate large private school, and 
often a public day school. 

II Now, when does the education of a child begin ? 

for -nm T 861186 ^ may be Said t0 be S in at its birth > and 

res ^ o n s i hi 1 i f ime f U ;lrds ls the Parent upon whom the 

responsibility of it all rests. For the first few years of life 

wf en~do t b iS !' ,e SOle edUCati0 " d -ftority. And 

b l tWeCU ' he * w0 authorities 
authority will h ter on , ' " s ' va y : that the school 

tWs early hr Lug 1 ^ ** ^ the P rod -‘ of 

of theseLoducts 8 LhaL" ,7 “'A"" 0 '' * g °° d 

«e find in them due to ? p artlv '' onderful variation which 
natural gifts and caDacitv * h,!’ ° COUrse > to a difference in 

must say, to the difference in th/™^ 117 ’ 1 am afraid 1 
authorities have carrier! . Ways ln which the home 

the home authority be n!" V™ duties - And what can 
Wolf, al! parents Lght LoT ‘° d ° early days ? 

And your Union tells vou dn ^ mo ^ ers especially. 

'Airings with it into the world „ SayS Miss Mason ’ 

He has natural tendencies whicli °i C \ aracter ' but disposition. 

hlch he h as inherited to a great 
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extent from his ancestors. These may need only to be 
strengthened, or again, to be diverted, or even repressed.” 
And how is the work to be done ? The PNEU wiselv 
devotes a good deal of its energy to the consideration of 
parents duties in these early days of the lives of their 
children. “ All mothers,” it says, “ can, in the first instance 
secure for their children the best conditions for rest and 
growth, absolute quiet and darkness during sleeping hours, 
absence of fuss, noise, or excitement during" waking 
hours. But they can do more than this. They can 

definitely train them in habits of obedience, good temper, 
reverence and attention, and encourage within wise limits 
their natural disposition to acquire knowledge. They can 
lay the physical basis of memory and take care that its 
memories, which will certainly remain through life, engraved on 
the unthinking brain, be pleasant, tender, pure. They can lay, 
to some extent, the foundation for the development of alTthe 
mental functions — the imagination, judgment, reasoning, etc.” 

This sketch, which I do not think is overdrawn or ex- 
aggerated, shows very pointedly the importance of the duties 
and responsibilities of parents. But, as a matter of*fact, 
who can fix limitations to their power ? The destiny of 
the child is ruled by them, because they have the virgin 
soil all to themselves. And what an honour and privilege 
is theirs on this account ! And yet I am afraid it must 
be confessed that the tendency of our age is in the direction 
of the abdication on the part of parents of this their priceless 
privilege and prerogative, and your Union deserves the 
strongest support from all earnest men and women in this 
country, if for no other reason, for this great one that it 
calls the attention of its own members, and through them 
of other parents, to these their duties to their children 
in the days of their sole responsibility. 

HI. School . — But the time comes when a second authority 
joins the home authority in the woik of bringing up the c u 
I say deliberately “ joins,” not “ supersedes.” As the child 
grows up its whole education becomes too great and imp 
a work for an authority to undertake whose bee t me 
possible curtailed, and whose knowledge and expemnee 
educational methods are often limited. So an expert must 
called in. Generally the child is sent to sc ioo . 
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Now, the considerations upon which many parents decide 
diat school they will send their children to are a constant 
source of wonder to me. The two most general ones, I think, 
are: (1) Where do Mrs. So-and-so’s boys and girls go? or, 
where does Johnny So-and-so go ? or, my boy or girl must 
not go to a school where So-and-so’s children go— all of which 
are variations of the one consideration of caste, and (2) I shall 
not send my boy or girl to a local school, however good it may 
be, but away. The guiding ideas in this consideration seem to 


ue, UUl dVVciy. i HC gUiuiug m mio Lunoiunnuun ocelli (. (J 

be absence of faith in home influence, and the enchantment 
which distance generally lends. England is the only country 
in the world where these considerations have any great weight. 
But I must not dwell on this point. After all, taking English 
society as we find it, the main thing for a parent to do is to 
choose a school which is conducted and ruled on sound 
educational principles, where a real and full education is not 
only offered in prospectuses and advertisements, but is actually 
given, because the school is financially able to provide the 
means of giving it, and the teachers know how to give it, are 

qualified by experience and character to give it, and make it 
tneir sole aim to give it. 

iS q “ ite ckar that the relationship between the two 
authont.es will vary m kind and degree according to the 

fa exalle ^ ^hool-whother it is a day or boarding school, 
^mind” !hat fll Tn P ° in ‘ **. b ° ,h aatl '™ties to bear 
there must be no handing over!™ tte^rt *?**“?’ 

g^endtravel^ The penny P0Sb cheap and quick and 

of communication, render h™ 5 "' ,ll,tluctlon of new means 
authorities to work together" 0 Th more possible for the two 
between them. One cannot S mUSt be no J eal °usy 

Pricks up its ears and raises itsV^^- lf the ° ld authorit V 
new authority begins to assert 7 ^°^ ln sur P rise when the 
great fliarmn i. , ‘ itself, as it must do. It is a 


great change to hand nL 7n as must dc 

dri 'er. But reflection, chadtv "““a’ T™ ,0r a time - »» a new 
The thought of the common y ’ j l . nd £orbearance can do much. 
»way difficulties. And it u r ’ ’ m hand ou «ht to smooth 


W?A°!. ‘ hiS Un i°" are ‘to ii 
ie two auth 

“• P °° r Pe «‘had no such hdp to 


harmony between the two •.utli' 0 v ^ foster > and encourage 

tbe su PP°rt of all of us. p^ n" , 8 ’ that 11 is deserving of 
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his one-handed struggle against jealous, stupid, and i 


parents 


ignorant 


IV. propose now to deal, for a short time, with what I 
may call the correlation of the two authorities in the work of 
education as it is carried on in the best public and private 
schoois. For if this paper is to be of any value, we must look 
at the practical side of the question. Reforms cannot be 
carried out in a day. Mr. Chamberlain may be a great 
prophet I don t say that he is-but at any rate he does not 
expect to turn the tide of public opinion into the channel in 
which his own views run for many a long day. So that when 
we come to the practical part of the paper we had better 
divide our educational work into the usual branches of physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual, and lay it down as a premise 
that the aim of the school authority is to carry out its part of 
this complex work in such a way as to make its education, as 
far as possible, an atmosphere, a discipline, a life to its pupils. 

Now, let us take first physical education — hygiene and 
gymnastics. May not the two authorities give one another 
much help and support here ? Hygiene is the art of preserving 
and promoting health — health, one of the greatest blessings in 
this world. Without it there can neither be happiness nor the 
due fulfilment of social duties. W T hat is the duty of the 
school authority in this matter ? To look after the physical 
condition of the school — its drainage, ventilation, w r armth and 
the like, and to see that pupils are taught to obey, as far as 
possible, the fundamental laws of health even in a varied 
climate such as ours, and that the course of work is arranged so 
as not to necessitate too great a physical or mental strain at 
one time, even on the delicate child — to deal exceptionally with 
specially-constituted children. The home authority (which, 
in the case of a school boarding-house, is the head of the 
house) is responsible for the regimen of the child, its clean me ss 
of body and clothing, the amount and quality of its oo , 
and so forth. Some parents neglect their duties m ns 
matter. We all know that under the late large Schoo oars > 
for example — and no doubt it will be the ^ 

new authorities— this neglect on the part of poor p< 

to be seriously rectified at a gie.it public cos . hveicne 

Then a vain take gymnastics-t he positive form of hygiene 

men, again, xaKe g/ necessary for girls than 

the art of exercising the body— no Ess neccss. y 
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ienced and well-educated person, in these 
»ir Tralne in some form or other. But a 


No experi 

days, will 

good many wi — _ 
bilities, I am afraid, in this respect all the same if they can. 
Most schools of standing provide various forms of gymnastics 
—sports, svstematic exercises, promenades, and so on — but I 


for bovs. i'u — — - 

deny their value in some form or other. But a 

j well-educated parents will evade their responsi- 
' this respect all the same if they can. 
« various forms of evmnactiVo 


Most scnoois oi sianumg puvmv. ya .x^^ 

— sports, svstematic exercises, promenades, and — — x 

think I am right in saving that in almost all secondary schools, 
attended by both day scholars and boarders, it is the boarders 
who support them in earnest, because they are obliged to, and 
it is often difficult to get even a small percentage of the day 
boys to take an active interest in them. Athletic sports 
meetings, where good prizes are to be won, are more successful ; 
but I have had day boys who have never been known to sub- 
scribe to.anv athletic club, or take any part voluntarily in any 
school athletic club or meeting, and this has not been 
altogether their own fault. What we want to see in this 
matter is more co-operation with, and support of the school 
authority on the part of the home authority. This can be 
one quite easily m various ways— a visit to the cricket field 
o° a or hockey ground, or gymnasium is much appreciated 
b both masters and boys, and so are chats afterwards on 

d ne r d d0ne - We a11 kn0W that a ^etics can be over- 
done, and tins is a great mistake and must be avoided 

kind of eduTaLnTal/ 0 ^ education. This 

school authority than 1 ^anvmhe^^T^^ 11111 th ® domain of the 
°f education, and no general «.-’ > 1 ^ the hi & hest kind 

°f man would be comnlete ° f educa(don f° r the race 

intellectual culture only 'or I ^ P . rovided for the highest 
Physical training, but did not"- V °" 7 thereto perfect 

development of the moral anH d S ° mc,ude Provision for the 

We must never forget this ° f ° ur nature ’ 

education: it is not within the s ’ 1 reSpect to intell ectual 

the best means to be tfi^K ^ ** Pap " to discuss 

it 1J t S 01 that sub ject at any particular^ meth ° ds of imparting 
sa 3' that it is the business f a ^ e ’ and S0 on - Suffice 
eompetent men and women and ^ a , conmiunit y to provide 

S' it must Z t'hT T* b ' e buildin ^ “d Plant, 
mu 3 ' lllz ™s are induced to i"'' la,(1 > some of the best 

schemes" f™ rage ' nvest <galion i,™‘ work . and it 

for carrying on the work t ^ S ‘ methods and 

viiat concerns us more 
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in ,h< = — 

, * ue summed up in thi^ 

if possible, a good school with a good he-.d • Y ' , h ?° Se> 
and don’t worry the h^ad • tul-e • + ’ su PP or t hoth. 

. . , i j a ’ tdke an interest-— a daily interest 

m the work and progress of the child as shown bv the uL 

school methods ; see that the child has a free hand and clear 
he i m any work that may be given it to do at home • 
encourage to persevere and stick to its work during 
Term; sympathise with it in its difficulties; rejoice with 
, m its successes; and send it there regularly or ev n 
altogether. By all means take part with others in helping to 
improve public opinion on educational matters, join the 
I .N.E.U. and read its publications. In this connection it is 
interesting to refer to the latest criticisms put forward by this 
Union with regard to public schools, “that young people are 
turned out from excellent schools devitalised as far as their 
minds go. No large draughts of intellectual day have been 
offered to their thirst, and yet the thirst was there to begin 
with. loo much faith is commonly placed in oral lessons and 
lectures. Education should be by Things and by Books." 
Even curricula of work for pupils of different ages are drawn 
up. Surely here is a propaganda which will stir the most 
lethargic parent. 

VI. Moral Education. — “To the intellectual culture which 
forms the mind,” it has been pithily said, “there should be 
united the moral culture which forms the character.” “ The 
child does not go to school merely to be instructed there, but 
also to become better, to contract virtuous habits, and to be 
more inclined to the practice of the good.” 

But, in order that the school may bring into play this 
great educative force, surely it is a prime and indispensable 
condition that the teachers know how to make themselves 
loved and respected, that they be examples of moral qualities, 
and that they have large authority over the minds and hearts 
of their pupils. Experience shows what a power and in- 
fluence the school authority may acquire in this direction, 
probably all know the story of the child who, when he was 
being severely punished by his fathei foi a billing au t, 
heard to cry: “Oh, if my teacher only knew it ! And the 
father, it is said, stayed his uplifted hand. Thus in ns 1S 
the thought of the child turned at once toward his teacher . 
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he appealed to him as to justice itself, and the name invoked 
caused the father to reflect, and thus disarmed him ! What 
more beautiful homage could be rendered to a man ? W hat 
finer tribute to his moral authority ? 

How important it is then that you parents should put your 
children into the charge of a teacher who can exert this 
authority, whose training and influence shall support and 
supplement your own ! Is not this more important than the 
possession on his part of a whole heap of other qualifications ? 
Are you sure that you enquire carefully into the personal 
worthiness of the teacher with whom you entrust your child? 
Let no other considerations — appearance, smartness, plausi- 
bility— induce you to overlook the absence of, or uncertainty 
in your mind respecting that moral fibre without which no real 
influence can be gained. Especially is this necessary in the 

forrrpH T"f '* U in childhood tha ‘ ‘he habits are 

' S ° ,‘° make up trader. You know that the 

tx^,;tr ter increases at ,east ,n d ' rert 

istla^^^ ^-tion, how important 

n? s Ff -P * £ 

the two authorities is often - a re adons hip between 
question. Well, I think it k ■ ludely dl sturbed over this 
<* education in . * C ° nCei ™ a M 
to resort to disciplinary means-Lr™ 1 '" 165 be necessary 
Punishments, nor do without Cann °‘ dls P ense with 

“gamst arbitrary or inapt punish f S ' Jt 18 the reaction 
ray (Rousseau and HerbertSoen t8whlch has led some to 
™cn. should be natural that fs l that a)l Ponfah- 

rcrah of the offence Tf Z. ’ Should '»"»» naturally as the 
,0 ^ punished by the'di t ? aniple ' a child ‘ells a he he is 

su? sr > »• s-’ »«“ a 

he^seH" C,ear that ‘he" 1 ral^cannot 'al C 

-achons^rd h 31 ^ m ° ral nor^ta ado P ‘^-nature 

a" means w hef punisl >mcnts are often 7 aCtlons and 
$ le ‘ P™'ahme„, be moral ° f ‘ e " to appear. By 

’ d n ls most important 
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that both parents and tenrh^rc oV n 
vindictiveness, in administering it^nd m appearance of 
they themselves are injured or in ’ P unish » not because 
a wrong has been don^d ri^T""^ b “‘ .^ause 
amendment. As to the one d - mand s correction and 
I look upon it as the la , °' CO,poral P““ a hme„t, 

children, and especially with WHh $ ° me 

to a large extent with a famon* l d ^ chlldren - 1 a gree 
“ there is more hope of curing , 1Cad ™ aster who said that 

than by distrusting him, for days together "if ’" p, ' 'w 

have found that when boys' character ^ £ ' 

m the upper forms of a school, corporal punishment is's arcely 
ever necessary. ^Lctrceiy 

VII. Spiritual Education .— We have taken the different 
branches of a complete education in the order of increasing im- 
portance and last and most important comes the care and 
nurture of the spirit. We all know what a thorny problem we 
have to face when we attempt to deal with the question of 
religious education in schools. Dogma; bigotry; church- 
chapel; fair treatment to all; the London School Board 
Syllabus how the words haunt us, and how tired we are 
getting of being haunted by them. But the whole question is 
not within the scope of this paper. With regard to the relation- 
ship between the two authorities on it, I would, however, 
make two propositions. First, there can be no relationship 
if the teaching is all done by one of the authorities. But 
it is the main object of this paper to show that real success 
in the education or bringing-up of the young cannot be 
attained without mutual help and co-operation on the part 
■of both authorities, and I believe that this holds good quite 
as much in this highest branch of education as in the others. 
Second, I cannot see how any earnest teacher can avoid 
doing something in this direction with his pupils, and he 
will certainly devote some time every week to direct religious 
instruction, and will refer again and again in the couise of 
his dealings with his pupils and their friends to the great 
fundamental Christian principles on which our religion ^ is 
based. I cannot regard the teacher as an educationist fin 
fhe full sense of the word who neglects all refeience to 
religion in his work. His pupils grow up with wrong views 
■°f life, and the best part of their birthright as nun an 
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women is not disclosed to them oy u u* dumumy iu wnom 
they naturally look for guidance and instruction in the 
early days of their development. But whilst I hope 
the day will never come when we shall be forbidden 
to give religious instruction in day schools, it is quite 
to me that the responsibility for this part of the 


clear ro me mai. uie awx uuo l wi 

education of the young will devolve more and more upon 
the home authority. Fathers and mothers must realize 
this fact. From the very earliest days children must be 
brought up in the fear and admonition of the Lord. It is 
the duty and privilege of parents to undertake this, and it 
should be the aim of all of us who are interested in education 
and, for the matter of that, who are interested in the future 
greatness of our empire and the amelioration of mankind in 
general, to bring this fact home to their hearts and 
consciences. 

I have taken you over a somewhat wide field in dealing 
with this subject. I have endeavoured to lay before you 

rr ^“ Ca ?T ma y be said 10 consist of. I have shown 
JOU hat each of the two authorities we have been considering 
».s i s own part and lot in the work-in some stages or 

nth 0 " 1 h° tt " m ° St ° r a ‘™‘ 

I have laid ^edaUtre s « ,T ^ »<* 

necessity of mutual suLort fn H im P ortan ce and, in fact, 
on the par, 0 f these empathy 
Union has done much to bring this truthT™** , Na *' 0ni ‘ 1 
SO that a better understanding between " ati ° n - 

IS already, I believe rmkiuA u ^ " ° authorities 

h-ause i, has done ’sontetwl ^LTTZ- f ‘ a " d ak<> 
dom S a good deal more to fh™. , thmk ’ capable of 
parents think of some of the or / tach ers what intelligent 
result of which its influence wm ' “ ca ‘ 10nal Problems, as a 
personal contact and inter™,™ k “ adoubt «% lead to more 
. y mea,lS of local councils ar.d ti P art ‘nts and teachers 

e ujdened and our aims elevated * ' ’i'° tllat our views may 
mk tt Worthy Of the supnor 1“"? s ‘ re "gthened, that I 
' vork of education t„ J.*" wl, ° arc Interested in 


— -^uLdtion in Li • iULcxestea in 

arcoum that it has be cn a " ” th « c0 “"fy. and it is on this 
s Paper and tn rnn rl 1 a great pleasure to me to prepare 


. a tu lilt 

lt here afternoon. 


Scale How Tuesdays. 

III. 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE. 

By M. Rothera. 


among the West Indian Islands, Hayti, or San Domingo is 

tn H92 »d in htth $ iS 'r d diS “ * 

in 1 4.12, and m little more than a generation the Spaniards 

had completely swept away the aborigines, whose place was 

filled by negro slaves. Then the Buccaneers made their 

appearance and ultimately succeeded in appropriating part of 

the island ; being mostly French, this part, the western part 

of Hayti, was given to France in 1697. For a long time 

these marauders imported for their own use a vast number 

of African slaves. The mulattoes who grew up in the island 

gradually formed quite a separate caste, and in 1791, under 

the influence of the French Revolution, the three classes, 

white, black, and mixed, burst forth into the struggle which 

ultimately led to the downfall of the Europeans in the 

island and the independence of the coloured rebels. 

This result was mainly due to the influence of a very re- 
markable negro, Toussaint L’Ouverture, and it is about this 
man that I want to speak. At the outset we must re- 
member that he has left hardly one written line of his story. 
It is taken from the testimony of Britons, Frenchmen, and 
Spaniards — men who despised him as a negro and a slave, 
and hated him because he had beaten them in many a battle. 
All the materials for his biography are from the lips of his 


■enemies. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture was born at Breda, a property near 
Cape Town, in San Domingo, in 1743. His father and mothei 
were both African slaves ; so that if anything in his life excites 
our admiration, we must remember that the black race claims 
it all, we have no share in it at all. An old negro taught 
him to read, and his favourite books were Epictetus , Military 


